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* Peradventure this is not fortune’s work neither, but na- 
ture’s; who perceiving our natural wits too dull to reason of 
such goddesses, hath sent this natural for our whetstone; for 


always the dullness of the fool is the whetstone of the 
Wits.” 

WERE there nothing in the periodical publica- 
tions of*a foolish man but a whetstone to the wits, 
they would still be of some service: a wit needs only 
to have a subject presented to him to enable him to 
exhibit his talents; and the greater the weakness of 
the editor, the more abundant are the opportunities of 
laughing at him. We know and feel it. There is 
however one species of wit to which we should be de- 


sirous of proving our Whim a whetstone to sharpen 
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attention; itis that which would produce a happy com- 
bination in that grand sensorium of the mind (a man’s 
pocket), between the fingers and the dollars, and a 
ready delivery. We know of no wit so brilliant as that 
which emanates from the American stars, nor any 
more completely comprehended than that of the eagle; 
a happy combination of these two might even, if quickly 
applied, make our own Whim witty by the excitation 
of dormant sparks. At present we are under the influ- 
ence of the goddess of dulness, and 


** Like a wounded snake drag our slow length along.” 


There is, however, a succedaneum for the tempora- 
ry absence of the ponderous metals,—in the effusion 
of those notes, than which no muse could ever utter 
sweeter, from the temples of Apollo called the 
banks; ‘hey are really mellefluous; the brilliancy of 
their wit indeed is not so striking as that of the glit- 
tering ores, but their quintettes are deliciously sweet, 
and the more they are repeated the more they please. 
Our Whims would listen to them attentively, and on 
the anniversary of their delitery a “ sweet responsive 
yoice’ should be heard at every close—of the year. 


* Sat sapienti” (id est) divite. 
——— ¢ 


MAKE friendship with none who upbraidingly 
scores up against the moments of harmless indul- 
eence. 
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CHARACTER OF JAQUES. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 
Continued. 


ON comparing the sorrow excited by repulsed and 
languishing affection, with that arising from the disap- 
puintinent of selfish appetites, melancholy apf ears to 
be the temper produced by the one, misanthropy by 
the other. Both render us unsccial; but melancholy 
disposes us to complain, misenthrophy to*inveigh. 
The one remonstrates and retires; the other abuses 
and retires, and still abuses. The one ts softened with 
regret: the other virulent and fierce with rancour. 
Melancholy is amiable aud benevolent, wishes man- 
kind would reform: Misanthrophy is malignant, and 
breathes revenge. The one is an object of compassion | 
the other of pity. 

Though melancholy rules the mind of Jaques, he 
partakes of the le.wen of human nature, and, moved 
by a sense of injury and disappointment, 

Most invectively he pierces through 

The body of the country, city, court. 
Instigated by sentiments of self-respect, if not of pride, 
he treats the condition of humanity, and the present 
of mankind as insignificant and uncertain. His invec- 
tives, therefore, are mingled with contempt, and ex- 
pressed with humour. At the same time, he shows 
evident systems of a benevolent nature. He is liter- 
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ested in the improvement of mankind, and inveighs, 
not entirely to indulge resentment, but with a desire 
to correct their depravity. 

This mixture of melancholy and misanthrophy 
in the character of Jaques, is more agreeable to hu- 
man nature than the representation of either of the 
extremes; for a complete misanthropist is as uncom- 
mon an object as aman who suffers injury without 
resentment. Mankind hold a sort of middle rank, and 
are in general too good for the one, and too bad for 
the other. As benevolence and sensibility are mani- 
fest in the temper of Jaques, we are not offended 
with his severity. By the oddity of his manner, by the 
keeness of his remarks, and shrewdness of his obser- 
vations while we are Instructed, we are also amused. 
He is precisely what he himself tells us, ¢ often wrap- 
ped in a most humorous sadness.’ His sadness, of a 
mild and gentle nature, recommends him to our re- 
gard; his humour amuses. A picture of this kind 
shows the fertility of Shakespear’s genius, his know- 
ledge of human nature, and the accuracy of his pencil, 
much more than if he had represented in striking co- 
lours either of the component parts. By running them 
into one another, and by delineating their shades, 
where they are gradually and almost imperceptibly 
blended together, the extent and delicacy of his con- 
ceptions, and amazing powers of execution, are 
fully evident. Virulent and impetuous passions are 
obvious, their colours are vivid, their features strongly 
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mat ked, they may easily be discerned and easily co- 
pied. But the sensibility of the soul flows out ina va- 
riety of emotions and feelings whose impulses are less 
apparent, and whose p”oress and operation may es- 
cape the notice of superficial observers; but whose in. 
fluence in governing the conduct, and fashioning the 
tempers of mankind, is more extensive than we are 
apt to imagine. Affections and passions which gain an 
ascendance in the soul by silent and unobserved ap- 
proaches, which instead of compelling, seduce, and 
are not preceptible in the gestures or countenance 
till they have established a peculiar habit on tem- 
per, are represented to us by those only whom 
nature has distinguished; and whom by render- 
ing them exquisitely susceptible of every fecling, 
she has rendered supremely happy, or miserable be- 
yond the common lot of humanity. ‘To men of this 
character, endowed with lively imaginations, and a 
talent of easy expression, the most delicate emotions 
and affections of the soul submit themseives, suffer- 
ing them to copy their true appearance, and exhibit 
them for the profit and pleasure of mankind: like 
those aerial azen's the sylphs. fairies, and other di- 
viners of the poets, that preside over the seasons, and 
reculate the progress of veretation, but which can on- 
ly be rendered visivble by the spells and authority of 
a skilliul magician. 
To be continued. 
P 2 
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NOTES ON ANTHONY’S FUNERAL 
ORATION. 


Continued from page 34. 


ANTHONY then fearing that he may have pro- 
ceeded somewhat too far, retracts a little by observ- 
ing— 

** I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke,” 


And again advances by exciting their attention in the 
following line, 


** But here I am to spéak what I do know.” 
s 


Having attracted their attention, he makes a direct 
attack upon their feelings and former affections, 


*€ You all did love him once—not without cause, 
What cause withholds you now to mourn for him?” 


Then finding that he has not succeeded, he draws off 
warily and by an accusztive apostrophe attempts to 
rouse them to a sense of pity by an implication of 
their want of reason to do justice; 


* Oh, judgment! thou hast fled to brutish beasts 
And men have lost their reason.” 


He then proceeds to give the assembly a practical 
example of what he wishes them to exhibit; and as- 
suming the effect of the most tender sens:tions, as if 
to show the people Aow to feel, appears himself so 
everwhelmed with sorrow and affliction that he cannot 
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proceed; he accordingly bursts into tears and requests 
their indulgence for a few moments’ silence. 


* Bear with me, 
My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar, 
And I must pause till it returns to me.” 


We are to suppose that the feelings of the common 
people among the Rumans were the same as those 
among the present generation in every part of the 
world—When you see a man powerfully affected in 
his discourse, and bursting into tears from the acute- 
ness of his own sensations, you feel a certain inclina- 
tion in your breasts to sympathize with him; this sym- 
pathy is readily transferred from the orator to his sub- 
ject. Thence Anthony obtained the key by which he 
opened the wicket of the Roman heart to the com- 
miseration of Cesar’s fate. One step of the lidder he 
is to mount is now secured: he perceives it, and at- 
tempts a second, by reminding his hearers of what 
Cesar was yesterday and what he is to day. 


‘** But yesterday, the word 
Of Cesar might 

have stood against the world; 
Now lies he here, 
And none so poor to do him reverence.” 


Anthony has now obtained a footing, and is anxious 
to retain it; he proceeds with caution and intimates a 


desire to tell his hearers more, but seems checked by 
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a pretended fear of doing Brutus and Cassius an in- 
jury. 

** O, masters! if I were disposed to stir 

Your hearis and minds to mutiny and rage, 


IT should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 


Whom you all know are honourable men.” 


Feeling that the pulse of the auditors in general 
does not yet beat in unison with his own, he again re- 
cedes and declares, 

** IT will aot do them wrong, IT rather chuse 


To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you, 


Than I would wrong such honourable men.” 


He then procecds in securing himself, on their cu- 


rlosity and interest, 


’ 
* But Pve a parchment with the seal of Cesar, 
I found it in his closet, ’tis his Hi: 
Let but ihe commons hear this testament ‘ 
Civ hich, pardon me, | do not mean ‘o read) 
And they wouid come and Kiss dead Cesar’s wounds, 
And dip their nap“ins in his sacred bioud; 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, T 
And dying, ment on it within their walls, E 
Beqreath Ai it aSarich legacy Pp 
Unto their issue.” ti 
The influence of curiosity and self-interest having . 
8 


been enlisted in his favour, the people immediately 
ca‘! for the readin of the will, and they be in to whis- 


per to one another that Cesar has been wronged and 
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that Mark Anthony has some reason on his side. 
Mark Anthony perceives that the bait is swallowed, 
but not being willing yet to trust to the strength of his 
line, he artfully plays with them, stimulating their im- 
patience by telling them to be patient, exciting their 
curiosity by informing them that it cannot be graiifi- 
ed, and attracting their love to Cesar by assuring them 
that it would be dangerous for them to know how 
much Cesar had loved chem. 


(We shall extract only a few lines of this part of the 
speech to avoid prolixity;—and those transposed.) 


“ Have patience, gentle friends, I must not read it, 
It is not meet you know how Cesar loved you; 
It is not meet you know you are his heirs! 


For if you did what would become of it!” 


On the increased anxiety of the people to hear the 


will, he observes, 


**T fear I have o’ershot myself to tell you of it; 
I fear I wrong those honowrable men 
Whose daggers have stabb’d Cesar, I do fear it.” 


The intonation, the variety of which had accompa- 
nied the word honourable, from the energetic and ap- 
parently sincere use of it the first time, ull it had 
passed through the different degrees of modifica- 
tion here becomes significantly ironical. Anthony 
dares, because he finds his audience permits his dar- 
ing, to insinuate that they, the conspirators, were re- 
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ally much Jess honourable than he represented them 
to be in the beginning. 
(To be continued.) 


PREDESTINATION. 


A GENTLEMAN who was a great stickler for 
the doctrine of predestination, and who was contina- 
ally contending that man was neta tree avent, was 
lately applied to by another of the same principles, for 
pecuniary assistance. The money was loaned, but on 
interest. The borrower, jiowever, appeared thankful 
to his friend, and was proceeding in his expressions 
of gratitude, when his friend stopt him, by observing 
that he could deserve no thanks, because fate had de- 
cided that he should so assist him, and consequently 
hat he had no merit in so doinv. Soon after, the bor- 
rower became untortunate; the lender called on him 
for payment; which being declined, he became im- 
portunate and angry. The borrower requested him tobe 
pacified, and seek comfort in his own principles: * for 
fate,” added ie, “ ordained that you should lend, and 
consequently, as you said, you had no merit In lend- 
ing; now fute ordains that I should not repay you, and 
consequently Iam not to Llame for your losing your 
money.” 

me ee 


THOSE who apply toemselves too much to little 


things, commonly become incapable of great ones. 
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VAUXHALL. 


WE continue to visit this rus in urbe, and this urbs 
in rure, with increased satisfaction on every occasion, 
and we are happy to find it attended by some at least of 
the fashionable world. We certainly think that prepara- 
tions and decorations which far exceed any thing of the 
same nature in other states, should be highly encour- 
aged as one of those many improvements which con- 
stitute the pre-eminence of Philadelphia over the 
other cities of the union—-Vauxhali affords in the day 
time a pleasins recreation to those who have no gar- 
dens of their own, and an elegant and_ instructive 
amusement in the evening. The chasteness which 
prevails in every part of the arrangement contributes 
greatly to its attraction, and the attentive desire to 
please adds » uch to the satisfaction of the visiters. 

An entertainment which renders the proprietors so 
subject to a disappointment In their :eccipts from the 
occasional inclemency of the season, has peculiar 
claims on public patronage during the few fine even- 
ings which the summer may allow. They, like the 
husbandman, labour through the winter to obtain a 
summevr’s harvest. and the claim «f industrious talent 
calls powerfully on its neighbours to assist In se- 
curing it against foul weather. 

— te 


INTEREST, which blinds some people, enlight- 
ens others. 
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“ ONE KIND KISS BEFORE WE PART.” 


A YOUNG lady having purchased an assortment 
of music at a warehouse situated in the western part 
of Philadelphia, on her returning to the carriage recol- 
lecied a piece which she had neglected to buy. ¢ Sir,’ 
said she on entering the shop, ‘ there is one thing I 
have forgot, and which I must now request you to 
give me!’ And what is it, asked the young music 
seller. It is, sir, replied she, (hesitating and whining 
over the utles of the music she had in her hand) it is 
—‘ one kind kiss before we part. The gay youth 
vaulting instantly over the tables, saluted the fair 
stranger. It is scarcely necessary to inform the reader, 
(who wiil recollect the song,‘ one kind kiss before w 
fart’) that it was an air of less touching nature than 
the one given by our hero, which the lady expected to 
recelye. | 


SHORT MAXIM. 


MEN may boast of their great actions; but they 
are oftener the effect of chance than of design. 

No accidents are so unlucky, but that the prudent 
may draw seme advantage from them: nor are there 
any so lucky, but what the imprudent may turn to 
ths prejudice. 

Fortune turns every thing to the advantage of her 


favourites. 
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CAPRICE. 


To the Editor of the Whim. 
SIR, 

THE indulgence of caprice is incompatible with 
consistency of conduct. The man of dignity is never 
capricious; if obliged to disapprove, his disapprobation 
arises from sufficient reason, and his manner is that of 
a gentleman. The man who is directed by correct and 
fixed principles is equal and may be relied on, while 
he who is influenced by prejudice or passion changes 
without cause; sometimes commending beyond rea- 
son, and at others condemning without it. Ifin this 
Way modesty is sometimes put to the blush from ex- 
travagant praise, conscious rectitude is not less fre 
quently hurt by censure undeserved. 

When the motives for action are variable and incon- 


stant, their effects cannot be less whimsical and ab- 





surd. When a stranger in F some years ago, and 
little occupied by business, froin civilities received, I 
was frequently induced to call at the house of Mr. D. 
1 had the honour of being of his parties and of adding 
to the number of his guests. Circumstances are now 
different, 1 am much occupted and have few opportu- 
nities, and still less inclination to call on my old friend, 

Hie Jocks upon me with a jealous eye, and hardly 
seems to know me; I laugh in my sleeve and pass 
him unnoticed unless he chances to speak first. The 
progress of our intercourse has been this. He was 
ra 


. 
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pleased to treat me when a stranger with politeness 
and attention; on my part these civilities were always 
received with all due respect and acknowledgement. 
But D. was a proud man and ambitious. He was 
pleased to have it said that his balls and suppers were 
more numerous and brilliant than those of any other 
man. Every decent or fashionable man he could 
enlist, served to Si! up his ranks, and consequently to 
minister to his yanily. 

Like other men of this sort, my old friend was sel- 
fish as well as ambitions, and by consequence his in- 
Vitations afforded but slender evidence of any friend- 
ship or esteein for him to whom they were sent. 

After I had been a visiter of some years standing, 
¥ calied to make my respects to the family, but, unfor- 
tunately for me, this was after an absence of unusual 
length. | 

I was received with steraness by Mrs. D. and with 
as much dignity as possible, but as she permitted 
herself to be out of humour witheut cause, she lost 
all her loveliness, and how much dignivy could be left, 
I leave others to decide. 

I was charged with neglecting old acquaintances, 
&c &c. and my reasons demanded for so doing. The 
attack was so unexpected, so sudden, and so closely 
followed up, that I confess, Mr. Editor, I made but an 


awkward defence; for of all the excuses which occur- 


red to my coniused recollection, the true cause 
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would have been most offensive to my accuser; and I 
remained ijearly or almost—silent. 

“hough it was difficult for me to say a word on 
this occasion, it was easy for me to draw several con- 
clusions from the interview. For instance, that after 
accepting the attentions of this family for some time, 
they were disposed to consider me as fairly engaged 
in their service. That ] was to come when bidden, and 
go as directed; think as they thought, and at all times 
and in all respects to be their admirer, Imitator, and 
advocate, &c. &c. 

If Mr. D. however had known that I estimate as 
highly my independence of mind, as he does his in- 
dependence of purse, he would probably have prefer- 
red some other object for his experiment. I really 
feel obliged in this instance, as I hope I shall in all 
others, for every favour bestowed so far as the mo- 
tive is commendable, while I feel conscious that no 
temptation of this kind can ever bind me to a base or 
servile compliance. 

If this sketch, Mr? Editor, should be worth your 
notice, you shall have a counterpart for some future 
number. 


Yours respectfully, S. L. 


A MAN often imagines he acts, when he is acted 
upon; and while his mind aims at one thing, his heart 


insensibly gravitetes towards another. 
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An Advertisement for a Wife, in the name of the ho- 


nourable Lieutenant General ef Canada. 


MAIDENS, here ’s a heart to sell; 

Take the toy and treat it well; 

Take the toy, and you shall find, 

A soldier’s heart, though rough, is kind, 
And sweet the nut, though harsh the rind! 
Oft the plain volume, bound in boards, 
Much learning and much wit affords; 
While books, begirt with Russia leather, 
In weight of worth, scarce poise a feather; 
Oft may the rugged rock enshrine 

The golden glories of the mine; 

Oft may the simple casket hide 

All Europe’s and all India’s pride. 
Maidens! here ’s a heart to sell; 

Take the toy, and treat it well: 

*Tis true, the owner rates it high, 

And few have stock enough to buy. 


These are his terms:— 
‘ Give me sweetness, sense and truth, 
The trusting confidence of youth; 
The tender lustre of an eye 
Melting in tears of sympathy; 
Meekness, in her mildest mood; 
Passions amiably subdued:— 
Give me that art without pretence, 
The playful child of innocence; 
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Talents which shun the public gaze, 
Content to win one soldier’s praise; 
To nobleness of birth, be join’d 

A proud nobility of mind; 

And may her riches serve to show 


$99 


A white hand, eager to bestow: 


Maidens! here ’s a heart to sell; 
Take the toy, and treat it well. 


2 - ee — 
AN OCCURRENCE. 

“ IS it possible?” I turned round—lI did not listen, 
but I could not avoid hearing; the exclamation was 
made in so plaintive a tone, that my ears were rivetted, 
and my feet would not move my body from the spot.— 
“ Tt istrue,” replied another voice—‘“ Good God!” re- 
rejoined the first—a momentary silence ensued—an 
appexl of nature from an infant near, as I supposed, 
a mother, for I was on the outside of the house, an in- 
intended passer by: “ My child, I come,” was the next 
sentence uttered—I then voluntarily listened, and I 
heard—what would to God no man may hear again! a 
mother saying to her infant “ I have no bread to give 
you.’ Ceremony shrunk into nothing at the call of feej- 
ing; I rushed into the humble dwelling, the females 
were alarmed at the sight of a human being in the form 
of a man, for a constable had been there before me—a 
few words restored a momentary pause from fear—!} 


summoned courage toe inquire the cause of their dis: 
Q 2 
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tress; alas!‘it would be a tale too often told. A mother’s 
tear falling on the only dollar I had left as she pressed 
it between my hand and hers, made it more estimable 
in my sight than the richest diamond of Peru: I with- 
drew; and on my return home having sighed a prayer 
to the Almighty to send a richer friend to a deserted 
widow, I laid me down, exclaiming, how cheaply can 
a human being purchase real happiness even in this 
world. 


** Yet for all this, say not that Percy’s dead. 

I see a strange confession in thine eyes: 

Thou shak’st thy head, and hold’st it fear or sin 
To speak a truth. If he be slain, say. so. 

The tongue ofiends not that reports his death, 
And he doth sin, that doth belie the dead, 
Not he which says the dead is not alive. 

Yet the first bringer of unwelcome news 

Hath but a losing office, and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 
Remember’d, tolling a deparied friend.” 


SHOULD ouxr tongue for ever be considered as “a 
sullen bell” it ne’er will cease, so far as may be in 
our power to memorize the virtues of a departed 
friend,—but hark! what is this mourning sound that’s 
wafted, on the northern breeze, deadening its usually 
reviving power. 

Let us listen'—from notes that tremble in the air, 


we gather tones most inharmonious—we hear no me- 
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lody; what is it then that strikes the ear so painfully? 
tis Discord tells us 


Our general is no more. 


Pause! another painful sound like distant murmuring 
thunder meets the ear—it promises approach, and see! 
behold! the Atlantic ruffled by winds, that bear some 
dreadful tidings, her bosom heaves in anguish; what 
horrors next await us? the weeping storm advances— 
it is heremsamidst the sudden gush of heaven’s tears, 
a shock tremendous numbs our every sense by teiling 
us that 


Lawrence is no more. 


Pike! gentle, brave and mild! you blended with our 
Lawrence, the best, the really glorious characteristics 
of humanity; like twin-born sons of honour you rais- 
ed the mutually inspired nerve, maintained the ener- 
getic power of valour, yet found in peace or war a 
tear for the distressed. 


Ifa satanic hand should with his pencil dare be- 
smirch your tombs each angel guardian of integrity 
would snatch the hateful instrument from his foul 
grasp, call on celestial truth to write your epitaphs, 
and ina moment we should see e‘ernadly engraved, 

DUTY, 
VIRTUE, 
AND. 


TRUE HONOUR. 
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Philadelphia! thou prime supporter of the arts 
and sciences, look on and reverence thy stream— 
Thy stream, fer even beyond the claims of proper- 
ty it is thy own. How hast thou ornamented its shores? 
Where dwelt a Rittenhouse? where dwelt a Rush? 
where dwel]!—but they are living, and we are silent. 
Yet—ever honoured Delaware! swell not thy waves 
With conscious pride to think, besides, that on thy 
banks were bred a Jones, Decatur, Bainbridge, and 
a Lawrence? Prolific stream, let others roll their gold 
dust to enslave; nurse thou the heroes who wiil keep 


us free. 





THE VILLAGE SCHOOL-MASTER. 


The following portrait of a school-teacher is drawn 
from real life, and is intended to be descriptive of the 
many calamities, that one, who is devoted to the care 
of youth, is doomed to bear. 


OF ali prof ssions that this world has known, 
From clowns and cobbiers apwards to the throne; 
From the grave architeci of Greece and Rome 
Down to the framer of a farthing broom; 

The worst for care and undeserved abuse, 
The first for real dignity and use, 

(If skill’d to teach, and dilligent to rule,) 
Is the learn’d master of a litle school: 


Not he who shows alone the barb’rous art 


Tr 
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To parry thrusts and pierce th’ unguarded heart; 
But that good man, who, faithful to his charge, 
Still toils the op’ning reason to enlarge, 
And leads the growing mind through ev’ry stage, 
From humble A B C to God’s own page; 
From black, rough pot-hooks, horrid to the sight, 
To fairest lines that float on purest white; 
From numeration, through an op’ning way, 
Till dark annuities seem clear as day; 
Pours on the mind a flood of mental light, 
Expands its wings, and gives it powers for flight; 
Till earth’s remotest bound, and heaven’s bright train, 
He trace, weigh, measure, picture and explain. 
“ If such his toils, sure honour and regard 
And wealth and fame will be his clear reward; 
Sure ev’ry tongue will utter forth his praise, 
And blessings gild the evening of his days.”— 
Yes! blest zvdeed by cold ungrateful scorn, 
With study pale, by daily crosses worn; 
Despised by those, who to his labours owe 
All that they read, and almost all they know; 
Condemn’d, each tedious day, such cares to bear 
As well might drive e’en patience to despair: 
The partial parent’s taunt—the idler dull— 
The blockhead’s dark, impenetrable skull— 
The endless round of A B C’s whole train 
Repeated o’er ten thousand times in vain, 
Placed on a point, the object of each sneer, 
His faults enlarge, his merits disappear. 
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If mild—*“ Our lazy master loves his ease; 

46 The boys at school do any thing they please.” 
If rizid—* He’s a cross, hard-hearted wretch; 
He drives the children stupid with his birch. 
M:; child, with gentle means, will mind a breath, 
Bui irowns and floggings frighten him to death.” 
Do «s he will, his conduct is arraign’d, 

And dear the little that he gets is gain’d; 

Ev’» that is given him, on the quarter-day, 
With looks that call it money thrown away. 

Just Heaven! who know’st the unremitting care 

And deep solicitude that teachers share, 
If such their fate, by thy divine control, 
O ©: ant them health and fortituce of soul! 
Souls that disdain the murd’rous tongue of fame, 
Ane strength to make the sturdiest of them tame; 
Grant tis, ve powers! te Dominics distress’d; 
Their sharp-taii’d hickories will do the rest. 
— += 

RELIGION. 

WE have had several laboured productions present- 
ed to us on this subject; but as we wish to remain un- 
disturbed in the quiet possession of our own faith, we 
shall not attempt to interrupt another’s by inserting 
any of them—we have to be sure, before endeavoured 
to defend ourselves when attacked, aiid only on such 
occasions shall we tread again the consecrated ground. 


Our religion is comprised in a few words, delivered 
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by our Saviour: “ Thou snalt love the lord thy God 
with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strenyth; this is the first and great commandment—~ 
and the second is like unto it; thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself; on these two hang a// the daw 
and the prophets.” 

This suredy is plain; there is nothing mysterious, 
mctaphysical, or phylosophically embarrassed in it. 
The /ews were such as we might have expected from 
an omnipotent being, the eafilanation of them such as 
rendered adorable the Redeemer of the world. Read 
but attentively the sermon.on the mount, act according 
to its dictates, and be happy. 

Misery was never intended by the Creator as the 
lot of mon, but when a secession from duty would 
invite it. In the rezulation of our existence there is 
no compulsion; the resort of the weakminded is some- 
times to fatalism or predestination, or in fact any ex- 
cuse that will palliate indiscretion, folly or destruc- 
tion—it is common (we will not say natural) to throw 
every fault we commit on the back of some external 
agent: as for instance, “* we were induced to deo ¢his, 
we were forced to do ¢hat.”’ without considering at the 
same time that we confess our weakness or our cows 
ardice.—A moralist *ould observe, in both instances 
resisiance was in your power, and reason could not 
(for reason coincides with the Almighty will) say that 
it was otherwise.—If we sin. we sin wilfully; if we ge 


where the battle rages we must expect the ball. 
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PRAYER. 


WITH resignation, O, my God? 
I bear the infliction due; 

But let me, if I feel thy rod, 
Partake thy mercy too. 


——> + Qa 


THE following lines cannot be too often publish- 


ed, or two well known. 


“ Lympha pudica deum vidit, et erubuit.” 


“ The modest water saw its God and blush’d.” 


Written on our Saviour’s turning the water into 
wine at the marriage feast. 
<cntilllidininies 
THE world we are in 
Is so brimful of sin, 
We sometimes are told it runs o’er. 
The world ’s of such stuff, 
It is fu//—good enough 
For those who keep “ look out” before. 


But in seeking what ’s good, 

We leave wholesome food, 
And repast on the poisons of nature; 

And for every wrong 

To ourselves that belong 


The Creator is blamed for the creature. 





